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infinitive — an instance of that inconcinnity of construction so common in the 
later works of Tacitus, though rare, it must be admitted, in the Dialogus. In 
the note on agunt feruntqtie in 8. 18 it certainly ought to be noted that the 
usual form of this phrase is ferunt aguntque, and that the rare inversion occurs 
also sporadically in Greek. Cf. Xen. Hell. VI 5. 50. The collocation nedum 
ut, found at 10. 5, is so unusual that the other instances of its occurrence 
might well be noted. To Livy, III 14. 6, cited by Peterson, I add from 
Harvard Studies (II, p. 113): Livy, XXX 21; Apuleius, Met. V 10; IX 29; 
Tert. Marc. I 23. In 23. 3 Aper accuses Cicero of ending every other 
sentence in his speeches with the phrase esse videatur. Here we note the 
absence of any statement of the actual frequency of this phrase in Cicero's 
orations. In reality Aper's assertion involves the grossest exaggeration, no 
hint of which is given in the note on the passage. Clientulorum in 37. 2 is 
not the only instance of this word in Latin, as stated in the note at that 
point. Andresen, in his Programm des Askanischen Gymnasiums, 1892, 
states that clientulis is the MS reading also in Ann. XI 5. 

An unusually large number of minor errors disfigures the book. Thus, 
Urlichs is regularly referred to as Ulrichs (e. g., pp. lxii, lxvi), once as Ulrich 
(p. 63) — yet once correctly (p. lxxvii). Oberbreyer appears as Obermeyer in 
the only place where he is cited. Brachyology (sic) is the editor's unvarying 
designation for brachylogy, e. g. on 6. 15, 23. 8, 41. 25. Hos idus is a proposed 
reading at 17. 7. Clear misprints are madantis for madentis on 17. 7 ; praemi- 
roum on 28. 5 ; clientelle on 36. 20 ; ' position ' for ' portion ' on 26. 10 ; to say 
nothing of numerous slips like 'treatsie' for 'treatise,' ' unneccessarily,' 'is' 
for 'it,' ' as ' for ' us,' etc. 

On the whole, one cannot resist the feeling that the editor has taken for his 
motto Maternus's maturare libri huius editionem festino. A work which should 
have taken years of laborious deliberation has apparently been prepared and 
put through the press in great haste. It may be seriously doubted whether 
the interests of learning are best promoted in this way. 

Chas. E. Bennett. 



Platonstudien von Dr. Ferdinand Horn. Wien, F. Tempsky, 1893. 

Plato and Platonism, by Walter Pater. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 

It is possible to write about Plato in such a way as to kill all interest in 
Plato, although Plato, if let alone, is the most fascinating of authors ; and 
there is so vast an amount of arid literature heaped about the subject that one is 
inclined to forgive Mr. Pater for his set purpose to make Plato interesting, and 
to thank Dr. Horn for not repelling us by his Platonstudien. Dr. Horn is one 
of those who think that Zeller has made an end of the grammatico-statistical 
method by which sundry unphilosophical souls once fondly expected to reach 
an objective standard (see A. J. P. X 470), and that there is nothing left but a 
return to Schleiermacher. To be sure, Schleiermacher failed, but his failure 
was due, says Horn, to the importance that he attached to the Phaidros as the 
dialogue that determined the direction of the others, and to his preconceived 
notion that Plato's dialogues must form together a single methodically con- 
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nected series. In other words, Schleiermacher's scheme was wrong and his 
starting-point was wrong, and yet Dr. Horn contends that Schleiermacher was 
at bottom right. If Plato is a profound and clear thinker and a master of 
style beyond compare, we must be able to deduce from his indisputably 
genuine writings the doctrine contained therein, with clearness and definite- 
ness. If it is not only permissible but necessary to proceed from the presup- 
position that the development of Plato's thought is strictly normal, then, with 
the understanding of the contents, the question as to the sequence is essen- 
tially solved. These things being so, the conclusion will be : Either these 
writings are presentations of different parts of a completed system and show 
no considerable deviation from each other, in which case the question of 
sequence loses the greater part of its significance ; or, which is the more 
probable, the views of Plato in the course of his long activity as a writer 
have undergone change and refashioning, and then, with the assumption of a 
normal development, there can be no doubt which is the earlier, which is the 
later view. If, in other words, we know exactly what Plato wants to say in a 
dialogue, then we know the position occupied by that dialogue in the corpus 
of the Platonic writings, and it follows as an inevitable corollary that a work 
of Plato cannot have been correctly and exhaustively explained unless its 
relation to the works that are of similar content is proved and has thus 
furnished the test for the explanation. Not as if there were a single series, 
comprising all the works of Plato — such a series as Schleiermacher wished to 
set up — but in those groups of dialogues that are mainly concerned with the 
same problems, certain series must result, and the comparison of these series 
will show in what order they follow or interlock. The achievement of this 
Horn justly considers not only a matter of great importance, but also as giving 
the sure basis for the study of the other works. 

There are, he says, eight undisputed dialogues, for his list is even shorter 
than Schaarschmidt's : Protagoras, Gorgias, Phaidros, Symposion, Phaidon, 
Theaitetos, Politeia and Timaios. These are the most important for the 
knowledge of Plato's doctrine and style, especially so as they show the 
progressive development, the constant transformation and clarification of 
Plato's thought, by which he is not seldom made to dispute directly his 
previous tenets. So, for instance, the theory of virtue in the Gorgias is 
different from that in the Protagoras, and the doctrine of immortality in the 
Symposion is different from that of the Phaidros, to which he returned in 
Phaidon and Politeia. But in all these transformations and self-corrections 
we can always recognize perfectly how one of these theories has proceeded 
from the other, and how all of them together form the leading, the fundamental 
views of Plato. This, he continues, furnishes us with a canon for judging the 
more or less doubtful dialogues. If they fit into the frame of the undoubtedly 
genuine dialogues without violence, if they serve as preparations or continu- 
ations or supplements, if they serve to complete the image of Plato already 
acquired, without altering it in any way, — then they are to be considered, 
without hesitation, as genuine. Such are Laches, Lysis, Charmides, Euthy- 
demos and Menon. On the other hand, those dialogues that cannot be 
explained from the fundamental views held unwaveringly by Plato in his 
undoubtedly genuine writings, those dialogues that are in irreconcilable 
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conflict with said fundamental views, must be designated as spurious, and, 
in Horn's opinion, such a piece of work is the Philebos. Of course, success 
depends upon conscientious limitation to the contents of the dialogue. The 
analyst must not enrich the substance of the dialogue by his own contributions 
— a simple and cardinal rule against which, in Horn's judgment, there has 
been much and flagrant sinning. 

The groups treated by Horn are : I. Laches, Protagoras, Gorgias ; II. Lysis, 
Charmides, Euthydemos ; III. Phaidros, Symposion, Phaidon, with an appendix 
on the Menon, which he accepts, and the Philebos, which he rejects. 

I have given this abstract of Horn's views, not because I have any special 
calling to discuss the question of the Platonic Canon, but because the bare 
statement shows, what closer examination would only confirm, the hopeless- 
ness of reaching a definite conclusion on any plan that involves so many 
factors. The language is elusive, the subject is elusive, and the author is a 
Proteus when he is not a mime. True, even Plato's great and vivacious 
intellect was subject to the inexorable laws of life, and we might postulate 
certain changes that usually go with advancing years ; and when we note a 
concord in these changes we may make bold to say : This is a Plato who has 
lost the spring of his life, whose laughter is forced, whose smile is grim ; this 
is a Plato whose figures are made to order and lack the spontaneity of the 
early love ; this is a Plato whose pictures are too elaborate, whose double 
office of teacher and poet is no longer carried with the easy grace of perfect 
mastery. We may make bold to say these things as they have been said of 
Pindar, and we may be foolish enough to forget the return of that youth that 
haunts the heart and brain of supreme genius. There is a drift, there is a 
trend in thought, as in language, but when it comes to detail in either domain 
we must not be too swift to formulate. For we have to do with an artist of 
the keenest susceptibility and of the most playful delight in his own powers 
of presentation. How much is presage and prophecy, how much is after-glow, 
who can tell ? The date of the Phaidros is a perpetual ignis fatuus to the 
investigator, and he who mocks at a double edition of the Phaidros, himself 
suggests a double edition of the Theaitetos. Nor does Horn succeed in 
avoiding the fatality that seems to attend the quest of this Holy Grail of 
Platonism. According to him, the Phaidros is an exaltation of the written 
over the spoken word, of the living teacher over the mummified sophist. It 
is a glorification of the career of Sokrates, who taught, and did not write, and 
therefore must stand early in the Platonic canon, must stand before Plato 
engaged in his own varied authorship. Or else, though he does not admit 
the dread alternative, the exaltation of the spoken over the written word, of 
the loving teacher over the frosty rhetorician, may mark the close of Plato's 
own career as an author, so that we should have in the Phaidros the confession 
of a failure and the consecration of what remained of life to the teacher's 
calling. Such are the alternatives of an infallible method. As for the 
progress of doctrine, I would only say that in the lower sphere, in which I 
move — the sphere of grammar and style — I should no more think of main- 
taining that one dialogue is later than another because Plato starts a synonym 
or a syntactical distinction in the one that he does not observe in the other, 
than I should undertake to apply to any healthy classic the minute laws of 
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chronological consistency by which a mechanical antiquarianism is bound. 
How often have we seen professed grammarians state a phenomenon correctly 
one year and then, by lapse of memory or other infirmity, state it falsely some 
years afterwards; deny the dual to Herodotos in 1869 and expound the Hero- 
dotean dual in 1870, as happened to Ktihner (A. J. P. II 401); explain worth 
in 'Woe worth the day' as a verb in an earlier grammar and as an adjective 
in a later primer, a chance which befell, if I am not mistaken, the late Richard 
Morris ! We cannot hold Plato the artist to the strict responsibility that 
some people exact of Homer. Else we shall make mince-meat of the unity, 
not only of the Platonic system, but of the individual dialogues. How, for 
instance, did Sokrates, who never went out of town, who seemed to need an 
Augustus Hare to conduct him through the environs of Athens, — how did he 
manage to reveal so accurate a knowledge of this and that feature of the 
landscape that Phaidros, who tramped the roads about Athens in conscientious 
obedience to a medical prescription, had to ask him for information? Of 
course, the 'inconsistency' may be explained in half a dozen ways, as, for 
instance, by Sokrates' schoolboy rambles, but there should be no necessity of 
explanation. 

As to the value of a careful analysis of the dialogues of Plato as a necessary 
preliminary to the appreciation of the whole Platonic corpus, or, if Heaven 
please, to the reconstruction of a Platonic ' system,' whether that system sprang 
complete into life or was gradually evolved — as to the value of such an analysis 
there cannot be two minds. The trouble lies in the execution. Bonitz's work 
in this direction is admirable, and yet how much dissent it has evoked. To 
be objective here is impossible, for if you are objective you will not be 
impressionable enough to respond to Plato's shifting moods. Every one who 
has studied Plato at all has had to encounter this difficulty, and the inde- 
pendent analyses I have made from time to time, in an honest endeavor to 
fit myself in a measure for work in Plato, have ceased to comfort me as soon 
as I undertook to compare them with the results of Platonic scholars whom I 
felt myself bound to respect. So, instead of carping at Dr. Horn's analyses, 
which would be the short method of an accomplished Platonist, I actually 
made independent analyses of Philebos, Laches and Charmides, and made 
them as 'objectively' as was possible for me. I am sorry to say that they do 
not fit exactly into the lines of Horn's work. But it is not necessary to take 
a whole dialogue. Take a part of a dialogue. Take a limited range, such as 
the speeches in the Symposion. Which of all the many schemes of succession 
and contrast is the true one ? Some years ago I attempted to make a ring out 
of these separate gems, for, in an- attack of the Schleiermacherian spirit, I 
refused to believe that they were ' orient pearls at random strung,' and I even 
dared to print a little paper (J. H. U. Circulars, No. 55, January, 1887) in 
which I reproduced the complex which these wonderful discourses made to 
my mind. I do not flatter myself that I succeeded in getting any one else to 
occupy my angle of vision. What is Orion's belt to one nationality is Our 
Lady's Ellwand to another, and the same thing is true of the Platonic constel- 
lations and of individual students. So Horn has a chapter on the subject of 
the speeches in the Symposion, but Horn brings me no comfort. In short, 
when the unphilosophical soul is brought into the presence of Plato he has 
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but to behold and wonder. But wonder is a good beginning, as Plato himself 
would say. It is at least the threshold. 

In what has been said about the difficulty of Dr. Horn's task there has been 
no desire to detract from the merit of his studies, which seem to me unusually 
suggestive and instructive — and the fact that this notice has swollen from a 
brief sentence of acknowledgment to its present compass must be considered 
a manner of tribute to the interest which Dr. Horn has managed to arouse in 
one who must perforce confine himself to the literary side of Plato. Mr. 
Pater's volume, on the other hand, would seem, at first, to be intended more 
for the student of Plato as a poet than for the student of Plato as a thinker; 
but one cannot divorce Plato the artist from Plato the philosopher, and Mr. 
Pater's Plato and Platonism has been enthusiastically welcomed not only by 
literary people, but by those who are recognized interpreters of the spirit of 
Plato. In one or two journals, it is true, there has been a mild protest against 
the liberties that Mr. Pater has taken with his authorities, and in the September 
number of the Educational Review Professor Seymour has not hesitated to 
point out some of the blunders that disfigure the fascinating book ; but most 
of the critics, not having about them the philological moly, seem to have fallen 
under the Circean spell of Mr. Pater's style, and to have surrendered abso- 
lutely to Pater and Paterism. Indeed, while reading one of these enthusiastic 
notices, I could not keep from exclaiming : r/yoifievoc ae ficMov tj kfie evaleiv 
irepl tg)v toiovtuv Got eiTzofXTjv koI eiro/j-evoc GvvefianxevGa ftera gov rye Oeiac Ke^aXyc. 
And yet — and yet — I hope I shall be pardoned for saying that my enjoyment 
would have been heightened if some mousing owl of a grammarian had exter- 
minated a few of the small deer in Mr. Pater's proofsheets. Carelessness in 
these minor matters breeds distrust. Chaignet, for instance, 'professeur de 
litterature ancienne' and author of a work on Plato's psychology that has been 
crowned by the French Academy, irritates the schoolmaster soul by his false 
accents, and Mr. Pater is even worse. Not only does he maltreat the accents, 
which some still consider a small matter, but he puts an enclitic at the head 
of a sentence, construes anolovdelv with the accusative, writes 7/ SiatTa AuptKrj 
as if Greek were French, and with a clear poetical de re before him, allows 
Plato to fool him into quoting a verse as if it were prose. That is a very 
common Platonic trick, but a Platonic scholar ought to have been on his 
guard against his master's mischief. However, 

iroXTioi ftev vapdqKotpopoc izavpot de re {3aK%ot. 

Still, no one with any degree of literary sensibility can be proof against Mr. 
Pater's attractive way of putting things, and there is an undeniable charm in 
seeing the veriest commonplaces of Platonic study lighted up by the poetic 
genius of Mr. Pater; but commonplaces are after all commonplaces, and a 
whole chapter of Mr. Pater's may be packed in a simple, short sentence of 
some approved manual. Nor is Mr. Pater's style at its best in this book. 
Marius, the Epicurean, was a more congenial theme than Plato and Platonism. 
It may be that the necessary comparison with Plato himself is an inevitable 
disadvantage; it may be that the strong masculine personality of Sokrates is 
a serious drawback. The long Platonic periods are instinct with life, and 
Sokrates hits out from the shoulder. Mr. Pater is too languid for the com- 
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pany he keeps, and his perpetual 'Well!' has the tone of refined conde- 
scension, not of Socratic bonhomie. His translations from Plato might well 
form the subject of a special notice, as it is he, according to Professor Shorey 
(A. J. P. XIII 352). who should have redeemed us from Jowett's provoking 
'neatness and cnspness'; but the book hardly falls within the province of 
this Journal, at any rate, and one specimen of Mr. Pater's style must serve 
to show the bric-a-brac character of his illustrations : — 

"A certain penitential colour amid that glow of fancy and expression, hints 
that the final harmony of his nature had been but gradually beaten out, and 
invests the temperance, actually so conspicuous in his own nature, with the 
charms of a patiently elaborated effect of art" (p. 121). 

Poor Plato has had many things to suffer at the hands of the critics, by 
reason of the 'barkeeper' figure in the Laws (VI 773 D), but what he means 
is clear enough, whereas Mr. Pater's figure will be a perpetual puzzle to those 
who are not familiar with the processes of metallurgy to which he refers. 
One can readily foresee that when the classics of the nineteenth century are 
edited, this passage will evoke as elaborate a commentary as that which has 
gathered about the ^aX/cot/ /3a0af of the Agamemnon. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 



The Church Slavonic Elements in the Modern Literary and Popular Russian 
Language (Cerkovnoslavjanskie Elementy v Sovremennom Literaturnom 
i Narodnom Russkom Jazykje), by S. Bulic. Part I. St. Petersburg, 
1893. [Memoirs of the Historico-Philological Faculty of the Imperial 
University at St. Petersburg, Part XXXII.] 

Less than ten years ago Hugo Schuchardt boldly enunciated his theory, 
"es gibt keine vollig ungemischte Sprache," in opposition to M. Muller's 
dictum, "es gibt keine Mischsprache," at the same time asserting that 
language mixture is the most important question that confronts modern 
linguistic science. H. Faul's first edition of the 'Principien der Sprach- 
geschichte' was out, and Schuchardt justly complained that no place had 
been given in it to this question ; in his second edition Paul corrected the 
mistake by inserting a chapter on language-mixture, doubtless under the 
influence of this new impetus. The activity thus roused in the linguistic 
field has produced some excellent fruit, but no work can compare in thorough- 
ness and importance with the one before us. In an introduction of 56 pages 
the author summarizes all that has been done towards the understanding of 
the phenomena of language-mixture, adding to it copious illustrations of a 
similar process in Slavonic and Russian. In connection with this Bulic ably 
criticises Schleicher's categories of Lehnworter and Fremdworter and the 
essentially identical division by Prof. Tobler. According to them, words that 
passed into the language from a foreign idiom at an early period, so that 
phonetic changes have made them familiar to the ear, belong to the first 
class, while late introductions of unusual sound must be regarded as Fremd- 
w6rter. This classification suffers from serious defects. The author exem- 
plifies it in the word strubcynka ('Schraubenzwinge'), which cannot be 



